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fialitj ; philosophy is in this respect a seclnded sanctaarj, and its 
servants form an isolated priesthood which cannot walk the paths 
of the world, and which must guard the treasnre of truth. How 
the temporal, empirical present finds its way out of its dividing 
qnandary, how it will shape itssif, must be left to it, and is not 
the immediately practical cause and concern of philosophy. 

[BND or THI WOBK.] 



A GENERAL ANALYSIS OF MIND.' 

BT l^MSa WiJU>. 

I. 
Many admirable works have been written purporting to furnish 
analyses of mind ; but almost all of them, in common with other 
works on psychology, proceed at once to the examination of spe- 
cial facts, such as Sensations, their authors apparently considering 
it unnecessary to discuss at any length the relation of the several 
elements of mind to each other. While cognitions are under dis- 
cussion, emotions are out of view, and volitions in their turn are 
treated regardless of both ; so that though the special analyses and 
descriptions are excellent, the tout ensemhle of mind is never ex- 
hibited at all : we lose sight of the wood among the trees. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. First, in most states of mind as 
we know them some one aspect or element is prominent, the rest 
being obscure or of secondary interest. Hence, in common lan- 
guage, and very generally in psychology too, these obvious and 
obtrusive differences between one state and another have been re- 
garded as concrete mental states, instead of being in reality only 
abstractions. "The mind can seldom operate exclusively in one 
of these three modes," says Mr. Bain, referring to his own " classi- 
fication of mind." " A feeling is apt to be accompanied more or 
less by will and by thought." * Sir W. Hamilton is even more 
explicit: "In distingnishing the cognitions, feelings, and cona- 



' Discussed October 16, 1880, at the Moral Sciences Club, at the rooms of Mr. James 
Ward, M. A., Fellow of Trinitx College, Cambridge UniversitT, Englaud. 
' "Mental Science," p. 2. 
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tioDS," he BajB, ''it is not to be supposed that these phenomena 
«re possible independently of each other. In our philosophical 
systems, they may stand separately from each other in books and 
chapters; in nature they are ever interwoven."' But neither of 
these writers can be said to have given any orderly exposition of 
nature's weaving. Secondly, the reterence of these apparently dis- 
tinct facts to distinct faculties diverted attention still more from 
their common connections. And, lastly, the obscurity of the term 
consciousness rendered any attempt at a general analysis of mind 
almost hopeless. For consciousness seemed at one time something 
onteide those obvious facts of mind which the psychologist could 
describe ; at another those fajts seemed themselves the sum total 
of consciousness. Thus, to Reid it was a special faculty, while 
according to James Mill it was but a " generical mark . . . under 
which all the names of the subordinate classes of the feelings of a 
sentient creature are included."* Neither signification was likely 
to turn psychologists from the accepted classifications of the sali- 
ent facts of mind to a careful analysis of mind as a whole. Ham- 
ilton did indeed attempt an analysis of consciousness as " the uni- 
versal phenomenon of mind;" and so far with good results that, 
whereas James Mill and Bain barely mention the important fact 
of attention, Hamilton devotes a couple of lectures to it. Still, 
such is the vague and equivocal character of that word Conscious- 
ness that Hamilton's venture was in the main a disastrous one. 
We shall do well, therefore, to profit by his misfortune, and avoid 
the term while essaying in like manner to make a general analysis 
of mind. 

For the sake of clenrness, it seems desirable to make as positive 
a statement as the case admits of at the outset of the results it is 
hoped may be established as our investigation proceeds. In every 
concrete "state of mind" ({vcoepting this term for the present 
•without question) ' there is tlie presentation of an object, or com- 
plex of objects, to a subject. Such presentation entails on the part 
of the subject (1) non-voluntary attention, and (2) a change of 
feeling — i. e., pleasure or pain in some degree, the character and 



' " Lectures on Metaphysics," vol. i, p. 188. 

* "Analysis of the Human Hind," i, p. 226. 

* Professor Huxley's term ptydiom might perbape be used instead by tbose who 
like it. 
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InteDSitj of this change being determined mainly by the intensity 
and quality of the object when simple, and also by certain rela- 
tions among objects when a complex of these is presented. This 
feeling is followed by and determines a second form of attention, 
of which there are two varieties — the innervation of movements, 
and voluntary attention. Movements may be termed motor ob- 
jects, to distinguish them from other simple objects, wliich may 
be called sensory objects. It behooves us now to take up all these 
points in turn, and to fix the signification of the terms used. 

Wherever the word subject or its derivatives occur in psycholo- 
gy we might substitute the word Ego and analogous derivatives, 
did such exist. But Subject is almost always the preferable term ; 
its impersonal form is an advantage, and it readily recalls its mod- 
em correlative Object. Moreover, Ego has two senses, distin- 
guished by Kant as pure and empirical, the former of which is, 
of course, an object, while the latter is subject always. By pure 
Ego or Subject I should propose to denote the simple fact that 
everything mental is referred to a Self : it is not enough to speak 
of feeling, for we can only think of feeling as felt by some one, 
whether that some one knows itself as such or not. The attempt, 
however, has frequently been made, and especially by those who 
are adepts at what some one has called " psyehogeny," to substi- 
tute for this conception of a Subject that of Consciousness or Sen- 
tience.' But consciousness implies a conscious subject as much as 
heaviness implies matter that is heavy ; and none show this more 
clearly than these writers themselves, who, under one disguise or 
other, employ* the obnoxious conception on almost every page.* 
The head and front of its offending are the ontological assump- 
tions supposed to underlie it. But now, setting entirely aside any 
attempt at a metaphysical discussion of this point, is such an objec- 
tion to the term one that can be entertained on the scientific plat- 
form ? Even this mere question of method does not properly fall 
within the scope of psychology, or even of science at all : it is a 
philosophical question pertaining to the general doctrine of method. 
Still, inasmuch as its determination logically precedes the problem 



■ Cf., e.g., Lewes'B defiDition. "Study of Psychology." 

* As in the following from Wundt, which is but a specimen of many like passages in 
hi* and others' writings: "Die Eigenscbaft des Bewusstseins, sich bei alien Wechs« 
seiner Zustiinde als das niimliche zu erkennen u. s. w." " Psychologie," S. 428. 
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of systematizing special facts, we are perhaps justified in consider- 
ing it for a moment. We may distinguish three forms of assump- 
tion : (1) Valid hypotheses, such, that is, as admit of proof or dis- 
proof; (2) what Mill calls Hypothetical Descriptions, and Bain 
Representative Fictions, such, e. g., as that of an electric fluid ; and 
(3) the so-called Primitive Beliefs or assumptions of common 
sense. We may decline to adopt a hypothesis, and may employ 
a new representation to colligate our facts, but a biologist who 
rejected the Darwinian theory would not employ the terminology 
of natural selection, nor an opponent of the undulatory theory 
talk of waves of light. But from the time of Hume to the present 
the conception of a mind or conscious subject has been assailed 
and disowned by psychologists, though no one has been able to 
shake it oflF, still less to find a substitute for it. Naturam expdlas 
furca tamen usque recurrit. But it must be allowed that the 
attempt to legitimate this conception as a constituent element of 
experience is as much beyond the range of psychology as the at- 
tempt to invalidate it even as a formal or regulative conception. 
If Hume is wrong on the one side, Reid is equally at fault on the 
other ; in fact, we in England seem to be always confusing psy- 
chology and philosophy. It might be urged that as the Copemi- 
can astronomy corrects certain judgments founded on perception, 
so should psychology this conception of common sense. To this, 
I think, the fair and final reply would be that astronomy corrects 
the inference from one observation by means of others of the same 
kind, and so frees itself altogether from the Ptolemaic representa- 
tion, while psychology cannot accomplish the parallel task. 

The attempt has been made in two ways — the one by subordinat- 
ing psychology to biology, and the other (already referred to) by 
the supposed disproof of the necessity of the conception of a sub- 
ject, which has been based on the possibility of accounting for the 
origin of the conception. The former, so far from eliminating the 
conception of a subject, has made its necessity more evident than 
ever. For, even if the biological exposition should be finally the 
clearest, it must be preceded by a systematic treatment of the facts 
from a subjective stand-point, a confusion of the two points of 
view, of psychological fact and physiological interpretation — in 
any case difficult to avoid — being else inevitable. The second 
attempt also entails a violation of scientific method ; it confuses 
2^ * XVI— 24 
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the Btand-point from which the origin of the conception is em- 
pounded with the etand-point at which the conception is acquired. 
True, there was a time when X did not know himself, hut Z, in 
thinking of that time, cannot think of it without conceiving X to 
exist. So far as X's knowledge went, the conception of Self re- 
sulted, it may be, from certain differentiations and associations 
among a chaotic aggregate of presentations, of which, of course, 
X was never one ; but Z cannot think of this differentiation of the 
presentation except as presented to X — or to some other subject.' 
There also was a time wlien X had no idea of succession ; but we 
do not on that account attempt to represent presentations without 
time-relations. Both these endeavors to escape the ontological 
assumptions of the conception of a subject by eliminating the con- 
ception itself are, then, fatally detective in point of method. They 
do not, as the astronomers did in the illustrative case, supersede 
the objectionable conception by the aid of cognate facts ; but the 
one appeals from internal experience to external, and the other 
from the universal to the infantile stage of knowledge. The ap- 
peal in each case, instead of excluding the objectionable concep- 
tion, only seems to make its necessity more manifest. The truth 
thus appears to be that the conception of a subject is one psychol- 
ogy cannot transcend nor escape, implicated as it is not in some 
only, but in all our conceptions of psychical facts. This being so, 
we are far more likely to reach the truth eventually if we make 
the relation to a subject as explicit as possible instead of resorting 
to all sorts of devious periphrases to hide it. Our psychology 
will in this way be more systematic, and our position, when we at- 
tempt the philosophical problems the science confessedly involves, 
will be the more hopeful on that account. 

The dream of a system of knowledge without assumptions only 
results in assumptions which are disconnected, and, in all proba- 
bility, opposed. Here we are in mediia rebus, and here we must 
begin whether we will or no ; but without assumptions at the out- 



■ For I think we might for the present allow the possibility contemplated by Locke 
and Kant, that a series of subjects might replace each other without detriment to the 
idea of personal identity, since this depends upon a certain relation among the total 
of ideas which constitutes personal experience; as we see by the fact that, whether the 
subject changes or not, the idea of personal identity disappears when the other ideas are 
sufficiently " deranged." But so gratuitous a supposition is, of course, Talueless, sare 
as it helps us to see what is and what js not necessarily connoted by the term Subject. 
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set we cannot begin at all. The premises of one science may be 
established in another, but some assumptions must remain when 
the particular sciences are complete. To harmonize these, and, if 
possible, to find the final and all-conditioning assumption, is the 
problem of philosophy, whether soluble or not. It would be diffi- 
cult, probably, to formulate neatly a criterion which should deter- 
mine what assumptions concerning its subject-matter a science can 
inyestigate, and what it must receive unquestioned. In the former 
we may include hypotheses and hypothetical descriptions, which 
have this in common, that they are assumed for the sake of facts 
that can be represented without them ; to the latter I should refer 
conceptions necessary to the representation of the fact, such, e. g., 
as that of Substance in physics, and perhaps that of Design in bi- 
ology. To this latter category belongs also, by general consent, 
the psychological conception of a subject, and it is to this category 
that we apply the term Common sense. 

But, though contending for the explicit recognition of the con- 
ception of a subject or pure Ego in psychology, I am by no means 
prepared to maintain that this conception strictly connotes so 
much as is often supposed. Self and substance,' for instance, are 
not manifestly incompatible conceptions, but I think that com- 
mon sense keeps the two ideas distinct, although by philosophers 
they are often confused. It is not till reflection begins upon the 
question. What am I ? that the notion of a soul or spiritual sub- 
stance is formed, whereas the conception of self not only obviously 
precedes such reflection, but remains distinct throughout it. And 
when the term Mind or Soul is understood, as is frequently the 
case, to imply tliat tlie objects presented to the subject are modifi- 
cations of a substance with which the subject is identified, the dis- 
tinction between the two terms becomes still more apparent. But 
it will, I have no doubt, be contended that this conception, however 
different from that of a subject, is equally a postulate of common 
sense, which psychology cannot refuse, and whicii, if examined at 
all, must be examined by the metaphysician. This is a question 



' Taking substance in the Cartesian sense (cf. "Prin. Pbil.," i, §§ 61, 62), not in the 
Kantian sense of noumenon, t. «., a problematic something = z, of which we obtain a 
negative conception by abstracting from our notion of an object the fact of its presenta- 
tion to a subject (cf. in the first ediUon of Kritik the section on the distinction of phe- 
nomena and noumena). 
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reqairing special and careful discuaeion, but we cannot enter upon 
it with advantage at present. 

Objects, as I understand the term, in their simplest form, would 
be the " qnalities " of what are commonly called sensations. For 
the best psychologies now distinguish between the quality or con- 
tent, the intensity, and the tone or feeling, of a sensation. The 
two first admit of only ideal separation ; or, to put it otherwise, an 
object may vary in intensity, but with an intensity = 0, ceases to 
be.' But the tone or feeling accompanying a sensation of given 
quality and intensity varies, from time to time, independently of 
these. Thus, we separate the blue of the sky from the pleasure its 
presentation occasions, and while we now, at all events, regard the 
former as an object, we still conceive the latter to be subjective. 
This, however, is a point we shall have to consider more closely 
later on. In those cases in which all agree to use the term object, 
we find, on analysis, a complex or manifold of simple objects in my 
sense of the term ; that is, our intuition of a thing implies, besides 
present sensations, the reproduction of former sensations related to 
the present in certain ways, which may be called mental forms, 
whether we regard them as a priori forms or not. Thus, what is 
by universal consent an object, involves a twofold relation, first 
to a subject, and, secondly, to the several elements of which it is 
the synthesis. But although the first is the more fundamental 
relation, as on it the very essence of objectivity depends, and 
although the constituent elements of the complex presentation 
sustain this relation, yet they are almost always either explicitly 
or implicitly denied the title objects. This anomaly, for such, at 
least, it seems to me, is due, I think, partly to the indifference psy- 
chologists have commonly manifested to mere questions of method, 
and partly to the confusion which in consequence prevails as to 
the relations of psychology to the physical sciences on the one hand, 
and to metaphysics on the other. There is a certain wide class of 
psychical facts or " states of consciousness," to use for once an 
objectionable term, which possess in common the properties of 
reproduction and association. It will be an important problem 
by and by to determine more precisely the bounds and character- 
istics of this class ; but it must surely be obvious, at the outset, 
that it requires a general class-name, in which no account, of 



Cf. Kant's " Anticipations of Perception." 
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course, shall be taken of specific differences. Such a class was 
recognized by Locke in his definition of idea as " whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks." ' Kant," again, 
and the Herbartians,* use Yorstelhing with the same generality. 
It is in this sense that, in my opinion, we ought to use the term 
Object. Locke's term idea is no longer suitable, since a narrower 
signification has been given to it by Wolf, Hume, and others ; and 
the English rendering of VorsteUung, besides its liability to 
confusion with Vorstdlen, must often be reserved to express the 
relation of the object to the subject, for we may, under all circum- 
stances, call this presentation. Besides, Object is, I believe, the 
proper term ; but to make this good there are, as already hinted, 
several objections to be met. 

In the first place, it will be urged that sensations are states of 
the subject, and that this is a deliverance of common sense if any- 
thing is. Now, if by this be meant that sensations are metaphysic- 
ally subjective modifications in an idealistic sense, I should not 
venture at this stage either to assert or deny it. But if the mean- 
ing be that sensations are presented as modes of the subject, then 
I think it will be easy to show that such a position is only possible so 
long as we neglect to distinguish between the subject proper or 
pure Ego and that complex presentation or object, the empirical, 
or, as we might almost call it, the biotic Ego. The relation of this 
complex presentation to other presentations is unquestionably one 
of the toughest problems psychology has to face, but we need not 
wait for its solution to admit the fact that the presentation of a sen- 
sation, as my sensation, involves the distinction of subject and object. 
But, again, the meaning may be that a subject whose presentations 
were all sensations would know nothing of the difference between 
subject and object. In this objection the confusion already referred 
to recurs between the stand-point of given experience and the 
stand-point of its exposition. The true way, surely, to represent the 
bare fact of sensation is not to attempt to reproduce an experience 
as yet confined to sensations, but to describe such experience as a 
scientific psychologist would do if we could imagine him a spec- 
tator of it. The infant who is delighted by a bright color does 



> E88*y I, i, 8. * Kritik der r«inai Y, EIem«iitsriebre 11, ii, 1, § 1. HsHl. p. 861. 

» YoUmunn, "Lehrbuch," § 26, p. m. 
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not, of course, conceive himself as face to face with an object, but 
neither does he conceive the color as a subjective affection. We 
are bound to describe his state of mind truthfully, but that is no 
reason for abandoning terms which have no counterpart in his 
consciousness, when these terms are only used to depict that con- 
sciousness to us.' As to the objection that, when all is said and 
done, sensations are conceived by common sense as modifications 
of self, whether so presented or not, I grant that it appears so at 
first blush, but not when common sense is more closely examined. 
The fact is, we are here upon what has been called " the margin ot 
psychology," where our ordinary thinking brings into one view 
what science has to be at great pains to keep distinct. Though it 
is scientifically a long way round from a fact of mind to the cor- 
responding fact of body, yet it is only on careful reflection that 
we can distinguish the two in those cases in which our practical 
interests have closely associated them. Such a case is that of sen- 
sation. The ordinary conception of a sensation coincides, no doubt, 
with the definition given by Mansel : " Sensation proper is the 
consciousness of certain affections of our body as an animated 
organism," ' and it is because in ordinary thinking we reckon the 
body as part of self that we come to think of sensations as sub- 
jective modifications. But when considerations of method * com- 
pel us to eliminate the physiological implications in the ordinary 
conception of a sensation, we have no difficulty in distinguishing 



' This source of error, which I have endeavored to describe as a confasion of stand- 
points, is one to which no other science is liable except psychology, and the sciences 
dependent upon it. In all other sciences the facts are distinctly conceived as presented 
not to this individual or that, but to a certain normal and universal subject, or, as Kant 
has expressed it, as " objective," because not referred to mine or to any other empirical 
consciousness, but to a general consciousness. (" Prolegomena," § 20.) Kow, the stand- 
point of psychology is in this sense of the term equally " objective," or universal, and 
equally requires the use of conceptions having " objective " validity. If a science of 
physics is impossible with mere "judgments of perception," so, too, is a science of psy- 
diology impossible without the aid of concepUons which shall enable us to ruse such 
judgments into "judgments of experience." And, had Kant by any chance learned to 
distrust the logic of bis day more audits psychology less, he would, in all probability, 
have added the conceptions of subject and object to his cat^ories of relation, and have 
shown that without them a science of mind is impossible. 

•"Metaphysics," p. 68. 

* The confusion that results from ignoring such considerations is well seen in Hamil- 
ton's famous note. DUsertations to Held , pp. 880 b and 881. 
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the conBcions subject, and the " aflTections " of which it is conscioas 
in this, as clearly as we can distinguish subject and object in other 
cases of presentation. On the whole, then, I conclude that there is 
nothing, either in the facts or in our necessary conceptions of them, 
to prevent us from representing whatever admits of psychical 
Reproduction and association, no matter how simple it be, as an 
object presented to a subject. 

A word as to the meaning of Peesentation. Since nothing but 
objects are presented, it is safe, and sometimes convenient, to speak 
of objects as presentations. Bnt, strictly speaking, presentation 
is, I take it, the name for that relation between the object and its 
subject which is the indispensable condition of attention, or, as 
we usually say, of consciousness. To regard this subject activity 
as the only relation between subject and object there is to repre- 
sent — which is substantially the ease mth Leibnitz's conception ot 
" windowless monads " — is as much an error on what we may term 
the idealistic side as Locke's representation of the subject as a 
tdbttla rasa was an error on the side of realism. Intimately as 
the two facts are involved, I think we shall iind reason not only 
analytically to distinguish them, but to regard them as really sepa- 
rate ; in so far, i. e., as what are usually, though not very happily, 
termed " the phenomena of unconsciousness " seem to show that, 
though presentation is indispensable to attention, the converse is 
not true. ' 

I have here used attention as a generic term in a much wider 
sense than is usual. Even when a non-voluntary attention is rec- 
ognized, it is supposed to imply a certain intensity of something 
which in its. lower degrees would not be recognized as attention, 
much as height, e. g., instead of being understood absolutely, is 
often taken to imply comparison; And this something I take to be 
that which is implicitly recognized even by such terms as recep- 
tivity and passivity, which in appearance deny it. Altogether 
passive the mind is not even in sensation, as Locke, though only 
very incidentally, remarks.* This activity is also recognized in 
the use of the word " conscious," but the treacherous uncertainty 



* The early use of think and peruer, and still more the German vorttellen, are on this 
account manifestly misleading. 
' Baaay 11, iz, 1. 
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of this term makes it imperative to keep clear of it as much as 
possible. 

In Feeling we have again one of those iroXKaxw "Keyofieva 
which are the stumbling-blocks of psychology. We may recog- 
nize three distinct uses of the term, as when we talk (1) of a feel- 
ing of pleasure or pain ; (2) of a feeling of roughness, chilliness, of 
feeling well or ill, and the like ; and (3) of a feeling of hope, de- 
spair, indecision, etc. The last are instances of complete states of 
mind — states, *'. e., in which cognitive, aesthetic, and active elements 
all occur ; in the second we recognize only attention to presenta- 
tions or objects ; the first is a distinct and unique psychical f act, 
to which, when not otherwise qualified, I would stfictly confine 
the term. But, unfortunately, the second use of the word, to- 
gether with a parallel ambiguity in the word Sensation, has helped 
to bring about a confusion between feeling and presentations even 
in writers who follow Eant in declaring them generically distinct. 
The immediate cause of this ambiguity, however, is to be found 
in the diificulty of distinguishing any definite quality in those 
"organic sensations" which yet, by their intensity, occasion us 
much pleasure or pain. But a distinction between the object, or> 
as Mr. Bain says, " the intellectual aspect," and the feeling or 
" emotive aspect," though difficult, is still possible, if we once dis- 
engage ourselves from the bad and ready-made psychology of 
ordinary language. Yet Mr. Bain goes so far as to say : " Some 
sensations arc mere pleasure or pain — nothing else : such are the 
feelings of organic life, and the sweet and bitter tastes and odors." ' 
But in this his very words belie him, as does his whole treatment 
of these sensations. Thus, in describing tastes, he says : " In the 
case of sweetness, for example, not only can we be aftected with 
the pleasurable feeling or emotion belonging to it, but we can be 
distinctly affected by a great many substances possessing the 
quality ; we can identify some, and feel a want of identity in 
others." ' Surely there is " an intellectual aspect " here, else what 
indeed were the point of distinguishing " the pleasurable feeling 
belonging to " sweetness, if sweetness were " mere pleasure and 
nothing else"? Similarly it will be found that even organic 
pleasures and pains have an " intellectual aspect," i. «., a quaUty 



I " Emotions end Will," third ed., p. 658. 
* " Sense and Intellect," second ed., p. 160. 
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distinct from the feeling, and admitting both of comparison and 
of association with other qualities. We are accustomed in familiar 
language to apeak of pains or pleasures, but this can always be 
rendered the pain of gout, the pleasure of rest, and so on. Even 
when a word for the quality fails, the quality is still there. 
Though the two elements are certainly less distinct in such " or- 
ganic sensations " than in sensations of sight or hearing, for ex- 
ample, yet this is not because of a closer fusion or even identity, 
but because the intellectual element itself is less distinct — *. e., is 
never so presented as to form those connections wi*,h other pre- 
sentations which make definite intuition possible. Pleasure and 
pain, then, it is contended, are not discrete quantities, admitting of 
a plural, but the polar extremes of a continuous quantity which 
varies in intensity and sign with the objects presented and attended 
to, but is never itself an object among these. 

To say that feeling and attention are not presentations will seem 
to many an extravagant paradox. If all knowledge consists ot 
presentations, it will be said. How come we to know anything of 
feeling and attention 'if they are not presented? We know of 
them indirectly through their effects, not directly in themselves. 
This is, perhaps, but a more concrete statement of what philoso- 
phers have very widely acknowledged in a more abstract form 
since the days of Kant — the impossibility of the subjective qua 
subjective being presented. It is in the main clearly put in the 
following passage from Hamilton, who, however, has not had the 
strength of his convictions in all cases : " The peculiarity of Feel- 
ing, therefore, is that there is nothing but what is subjectively 
subjective ; there is no object different from self — no objectifica- 
tion of any mode of self. We are, indeed, able to constitute our 
states of pain and pleasure into objects of reflection, but, in so far 
as they are objects of reflection, they are not feelings but only 
reflex cognitions of feelings." ' But this last sentence is not, per- 
haps, altogether satisfactory. Sir W. Hamilton nowhere tells us 
what he understands by reflectioa beyond saying that it is " at- 
tention directed to the phenomena of the mind."' He cannot 
mean that pleasure and pain are, in fact, presented as objects, bat 
only known by a special concentration of attention, which eoiHMfr 



" Met«phy»JC8," u, p. 482. • " Ibid," I, p. 286. 
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to them the requieite intenBity.' His meaning mnst rather be 
that, as he has said elsewhere of the " phenomena of conscious- 
ness " generally, feeling " can only be studied through its reminis- 
cence."' But this is a position hard to reconcile with the other, 
viz., that feeling and cognition are generally distinct. How can 
that which was not originally a cognition become such by being 
reproduced? To say that feeling is "subjectively subjective," 
that in it " there is no object different from self," is surely tanta- 
mount to saying that it is not presented ; and what is not pre- 
sented cannot, of course, be re-presented. Instead, therefore, of 
saying that feeling and attention are known by being made objects 
of reflection, it seems to me we can only say that we know of 
them by their effects, by the changes, i. e., which they produce in 
the character and succession of our presentations. If this be what 
Hamilton means by " reflex cognition," I agree with him. 

But then comes the objection, How can we know the effects 
to be their effects if we do not know them ? This is an objection 
the force of which I fully admit, but which, none the less, can 
hardly be profitably discussed till we are in a position to deal with 
the whole subject of " self-consciousness." ' 



' Cf. " Metaphysics," i, p. 237 fin., 288. '" Ibid.," i, p. 879. 

' Still, the barest possible indication or the answer that might be given may be in- 
terpolated here. Granted that attention and feeling do modify the intensity and order 
of our presentation, it may be possible to show how we come not only to attend and 
feel, bat to know of our feeling and attention. As the result of such modification we 
have first the perception, and finally the conception of self. If we can imagine psy- 
chical life at all without feeling, we can see how the body would at length be differ- 
entiated from other bodies, if it escaped destruction long enough ; and how it would 
become associated with that " flow of ideas " we call the internal life. But without the 
"instinct of self-preeerration," leading to certain movements of aversion or the oppo- 
site, to the repression of certain ideas and efforts for the realization of others, this 
complex object would not become the centre of those peculiar associations we may call 
■elf-interests. But this instinct being continuously operative, there would at length, on 
the occasion of any ^ven change of feeling — say pain — be presented both a certun 
change in the field of objects immediately consequent upon it, and along with this 
change the re-presentation of " the generic images " due to thousands of similar changes, 
with which the new one would at once associate iteelf. To this spontaneous classifica- 
tion it would be possible to attend the moment attention was sufficiently nnder control, 
at least after the habit of such reflective attention was formed. What would then be 
presented would be the identity of the change just experienced with a class of changes 
characterized by their relation to the perception of self. Mutatit nuUandi$, a similar 
■ocotmt ought be given of our knowledge of attention, the atfaunment of which, how- 
CTer, sapposcs a sUll higher mental development 
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We ought, however, to note that the antithesis in this case is 
not really between knowledge and ignorance, but between objects 
and attention, or feeling. It is not a fair statement of it to say, 
We know the effects but do not know the causes, instead of say- 
ing, We attend and may know the effects of our attention ; we 
feel and may know the effects of our feeling. I said advisedly 
" may kuow," for feeling and attention are possible without the 
subject of both knowing either. A mouse feels, but who will say 
that he knows that he feels ? Our English psychologies are mas- 
terpieces of muddling on this point, and largely in consequence 
of the continual interchange of the ideas of" Consciousness and 
Self-consciousness. To feel, and to know that I feel, say Hamilton 
and the Mills, are "the same thing considered in different as- 
pects." ' But different aspects of the same thing are not the same 
thing for psychology, at all events, any more than the obverse 
and reverse of a farthing are the same thing in a picture or the 
produce of the same die. Not only is it not the same thing to 
feel and to know that you feel, but it is a different thing still ta 
know that you feel and to know that you know that you feel ; 
there is between the two, in fact, all the difference there is be- 
tween self-consciousness and psychological introspection.* The 
difficulty of apprehending these facts and keeping them distinct 
is due, obviously, to the invariable concomitance of the earlier 
with the later ; for we never know that we feel without feeling. 
And so, like savages who believe that if they were to lose sight of 
their shadow they would lose sight of themselves, we come to 
identify consciousness and self-consciousness — ^presentation, and the 
presentation of the effects of presentation. This, perhaps, is one 
of the many points in which hunjan psychology will be helped by 
the advance of comparative psychology. 

We ought also to bear in mind that the effects of attention and 
feeling cannot be known without attention and feeling; to what- 
ever stage we advance, we have thus always, in any given " state 
of mind," attention and feeling on the one side ; on the other, a 
presentation of objects. I have on this ground said above that 
the attention and feeling which are elements in such a state can- 



' Hamilton, i, pp. 192,/.; Mill's "Examination," pp. 188-141. 
* Should an; one suggest that at this rate the series may extend indefinitely, I refer 
him to thoie who contend about space of n dimensions. 
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not be re-presented in a reminiBcence of the state because in the 
state itself they were not presented. But it may be well to dis- 
cuss this possibility of representation independently. In the cur- 
rent psychological language we speak of an act of attention, or a 
feeling of pleasure or pain, as states of consciousness,' just as we 
speak of sense-impressions or their ideas as states of consciousness. 
And from this it seems to have been assumed, almost as a matter 
of course, that we have ideas of acts of attention, and ideas of 
states of pleasure or pain, which are the residua of the original 
states just as the idea of snow-white is the residuum of the im- 
pression produced by snow. But now in this laaf case, about 
which we are all agreed, there is a certain individuality : the im- 
pression was preceded, accompanied, and followed by other im- 
pressions qualitatively different from itself ; there was a beginning 
and an end to its conscious presentation. Otherwise it would 
surely be a contradiction in terms to speak of its reproduction or 
of its association with some objects and not with others. But 
now, when we turn to our so-called acts of attention and states of 
feeling, we find, I think — as I have already contended in the case 
of feeling — that all the individuality there is pertains to the ob- 
jects attended to and which are the occasions of a change of feel- 
ing. Attention and feeling seem thus to be ever present, and not 
to admit of a continuous segregation into parts which, having each 
a definite position in the past, could be revived along with their 
contemporaries. 

Mr. Bain has an important chapter on this subject under the 
title of " Ideal Emotion," but, unhappily, he has not thought it 
necessary, here or elsewhere, to distinguish with any exactness 
between Feeling and Emotion. " Certain it is," he says, " that 
Kevivability follows delicacy of discrimination," * and in this way 
he accounts for the high degree of revivability characteristic of 
" the Emotions proper — as Love, Anger, Power, Fine Art." But 
an ambiguity lurks in this word Revivability as a psychological 



« In an interesting note by Profewor Flint ("Mind," Toi. ii, p. IIS) this langaage is 
tb« baaif of an objection which loses all its force, onoe we recognize that thtfe is no 
state of consciousness which consists wholly of feeling. Feeling is a form of oonscioas- 
ness, says Professor Flint; conseiouBnesa inrolres a dualism, therefore feettiig''ii'tii 
object. 

* "Emotion and Will," third ed., p. 90. 
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tenu. Thus, in speaking of the presentation of objects, we have 
to distinguish a second presentation of an object {A^ like one 
formerly presented (A,), and the re-presentation or revival of the 
last (a,). Now, if we study Mr. Bain's revived emotions, I think 
we should find that the only re-presentation there is in them is of 
" intellectual states," i. e., of the objects, whose relations determine 
the feeling and emotion. In this sense the old feeling is not re- 
vived, but felt anew, and the emotional manifestation is not ideal, 
but real. Mr. Bain goes on to say : " Feelings as such — pleasures, 
pains, and mental excitement — are always incorporated with intel- 
lectual states, and, by that means, are differentiated, held, sus- 
tained, and revived." ' Even of the emotions — notwithstanding 
that he has already, at the beginning of the chapter, placed them 
highest in a scale of sensibilities, arranged according to reviva- 
bility — he says later on : " In their strict character of emotion 
proper they have the minimum of revivability, but, being always 
incorporated with the sensations of the higher senses, they share 
in the superior revivability of sights and sounds." ' In the chapter 
" Of Feeling in General " there is a still stronger statement : " It 
is never to be forgotten that an emotion in its pure and perfect 
character as feeling is, properly speaking, not revivable at all." * 
What, now, are we to understand by this " incorporation " whereby 
what is not properly revivable at all comes to head the list of re- 
vivables? It can hardly be association. Owing to his fondness 
for details, Mr. Bain nowhere discusses association in general, but 
his treatment of the subject implies that discrimination is neces- 
sary to association, and, therefore, necessary to revivability. Feel- 
ing, " as such," in " its pure and perfect character," then, cannot 
be associated ; for it is not discriminated ; nay, is in its very nat- 
ure opposed to discrimination. When, therefore, Mr. Bain talks 
of " Associates with pleasure and pain," * we must suppose him to 
refer not to the association of feeling proper with objects, but to 
the association of pleasurable or painful objects with other objects. 
And the invariable incorporation would appear to amount only to 
this : that the presentation under like circumstances of intensity 
and combination is accompanied by a like change of feeling, 
which is not strictly a revival of a former state of feeling, even 



2 5 'P. 91. 'P. 92. 3 p. 16. < "Mental Science," p. 102. 
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when the objects presented are a revival of objects presented be- 
fore. 

As to the difficulty of explaining choice or preference, if feel- 
ings are not revived, which might, perhaps, be urged, I do not 
think there is anything special in it. The decision, so far as we 
are at present concerned with it, depends on the ideal persistence 
of objective circumstances such as we have just discussed. 

Postponing the further discnssion of terms, we may now proceed 
to consider the several elements of a state of mind in their relation 
to each other, beginning with the connection of attention and 
OBJECTS, more especially sensory objects. 

We are aware in ordinary life that the intensity of any given 
sensation depends upon certain physical quantities, varying di- 
rectly in some proportion as these vary. Hence, since our habit- 
ual stand-point is the physical, not the psychological,' we conceive 
sensory objects as having an intensity ^^r se apart from the atten- 
tion their presentation secures. From the physical stand-point, 
indeed, it is manifest that no other conception is compatible with 
a scientific treatment of phenomena. Subjective sources of varia- 
tion are supposed to be eliminated : the general mind or subject 
implied in the physicist's conception of a phenomenon is a subject 
in whom there is no feeling to produce variations of attention, or 
to favor aesthetic combinations of objects. Attention is thus as- 
sumed constant, and all variations in intensity regarded as objec- 
tively determined. But, psychologically, we cannot assume this. 
There are a priori three possibilities — intensity may depend on 
the object alone, on the subject alone, or on both jointly. The so- 
called sensational school of psychologists tacitly adopt the first, 
while the second seems to be a logical consequence of idealism. 
In any given presentation there is, it must be admitted, no imme- 
diate evidence that the intensity of the object is a function of two 
variables, (1) what we may, perhaps, call physical or absolute 
intensity, and (2) the intensity of attention. Still, there are facts 
which justify this conclusion. That the intensity of the presenta- 



> Our philosophical terminology is here again irofally at fault. Since psychology oc- 
cupies an objective point of view in the Kantian sense quite as truly as physics does, 
we cannot without confusion use " objective " to discriminate the two. Moreover, as 
we frequently require " objective " as a psychological term, it might, I think, be an ad- 
vantage to drop it altogether in its epistemological sense and use " scientific " instead. 
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tion varies with the absolute intensity of the object, attention re- 
maining constant, is a proposition not likely to be challenged. 
What we are bound to prove is that the intensity of presentations 
varies with the attention, the objective intensity remaining con- 
stant. 

Assuming that voluntary and non-voluntary attention are funda- 
mentally the same, this proof amounts to showing (1) that concen- 
tration of attention upon some objects diminishes the intensity of 
presentation of others in the same field, whether the concentration 
be voluntary or non-voluntary, *. e., due to a shock; and (2) that, 
though only within narrow limits, increasing attention voluntarily 
has the same effect on the presentation as increasing the objective 
intensity. The narrowness of these limits — practically an all-im- 
portant fact — is theoretically no objection. It would not be diffi- 
cult psychologically to account for our inability to concentrate 
attention indefinitely ; that we can concentrate it at all is enough 
to show that there is a subjective as well as an objective factor in 
the intensity of a presentation. The further consideration of the 
connection between attention and objects must be deferred till we 
come to treat of the relation of objects to each other. 

As to the CONNECTION OF ATTENTION AND FEELING, it SCCmS cloftr 

that non-voluntary attention precedes the feeling due to any given 
presentation, while voluntary attention follows it. As a rule, the 
more intense the non-voluntary attention the more intense the 
feeling, and the more intense, too, the voluntary reaction which 
follows upon it. Feeling is thus the link between sensation and 
movement, or more generally between the receptive and active 
states of mind. Perhaps each of these ought to be regarded as a 
concrete mental state; for in each there is an object — attention, 
and feeling.' But still, since the first is regularly followed by the 
second, it seems better to regard them as only ideally separate. 

In studying movement, we must, in the first instance, go where 
there is most light and observe things as they are now. Two 
things are clear : (1) Movements are objects, that is to say, have 
a certain quality and individuality, can be associated with other 
movements as well as with sensations, and can be revived in idea. 
(2) The presentation of these motor objects is — at all events under 



' It is from this point of riew that we see wliat truth there is in the old bi-partite di- 
vision of mind. 
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normal circatnstances— due to feeling. This is a fact of qaite 
first-rate importance, which has, so far as I know, been .almost 
entirely overlooked. Bnt now movements are related to feeling 
in two ways : they may be purposive movements, or merely emo- 
tional or expressional movements. In the expression of the emo- 
tions proper there are certain movements, diflferent for different 
emotions, which clearly are, or have been, purposive in their char- 
acter. Over and above these, which present no difficulty, there 
remains the common fact of " diffusion " and certain characteris- 
tics distinguishing the expression of pain from that of pleasure. 
The problem is to give any tolerable psychological account of 
these most elementary facts. In any clear case of voluntary 
movement we have (1) the presentation of the movement in idea ; 
(2) innervation, of which more anon ; and (3) the presentation of 
the movement in reality. The presentation of tlie idea here in- 
volves no difficulty ; association with the pleasurable or painful 
object will account for this. The only point to note is that this 
idea implies a previous presentation of the reality ; so that volun- 
tary movement, it would seem, cannot have been the first thing. 
By Innervation I mean the "fiat" on which voluntary movement 
depends. The term is not perfect, but is already in use, and en- 
ables one to avoid the confusing associations of " Will," which is, 
moreover, a wider term. But I do not propose to include under 
Innervation the feeling§ of effort {Innervations-gefiihle) so easily 
and generally confounded with it ; such " feelings " are, in fact, but 
motor objects. Under normal circumstances the consequence of 
innervation is the presentation of the object innervated in greater 
intensity, and accompanied by the peculiar marks which distin- 
guish impression from ideas. 

When we turn to emotional movements we find no preliminary 
idea of the movements, and no direct evidence of innervation. 
Are we to regard them, then, as so far only sensory objects pre- 
sented without any subjective intervention or initiation, for this 
is what Mr. Bain's doctrine of " Spontaneous Activity " seems to 
come to ? ' 



' There is a plausible double aitendre in this phrase, especially In connection irith a 
theory of volition. But, on reflection, we see that there need be no psychical activity 
involved in the physical discharges of over-nourished centres, and that, if there is, we 
cannot conceive it as a bare Jiat without aay faciendum. 
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We can hardly do this, inasmuch as we can voluntarily repress 
or sustain these manifestations/ though we are not conscious of 
voluntarily initiating them ; whereas over " automatic move- 
ments," such as convulsions, reflex winking, sneezing, etc., we 
have no control at all. This quasi-voluntary character of emo- 
tional expression may be taken, I think, as indirect evidence of 
innervation. But, if so, where is the idea or presentation inner- 
vated ? Of this, " internal observation " tells us nothing, though 
we are not without materials for at least a conjecture. In the first 
place, there is a striking, and, as I think,, instructive resemblance 
between certain of the obscurer organic sensations, and many of 
the movements, expressive of pain or pleasure ; and it is a fairly 
probable supposition that as the former are always presented as a 
vague and massive background of sensory objects, so tlie latter 
form in like manner a continual background of motor objects. Or, 
in other words, that what is often called the common sensibility 
or sensus vagus consists partly of sensory, partly of motor objects, 
the variations of the former being determined apart from those of 
the latter directly through a subjective initiative. Such motor 
presentations, though impressional and not ideal, would yet^^dmit 
of intensification, and in this sense would constitute facienda, 
which, through innervation, would hecoraefacta.^ But even when 
we thus conjecturally extend the range of voluntary or purposive 
action to the utmost, we are forced to admit, at some point or other, 
of motor impressions not preceded by innervation, and therefore 
tantamount to sensory impressions, the subject being in such case 
receptive instead of initiating, passive instead of acting. But at 
Buch point there is, it seems to me, a clear breach of continuity 
which, theretore, we shall do well to keep outside the facts we at- 
tempt to deal with and explain. 



' The readiest way to do this, I am aware, is to repress the pleasurable or painful 
object, but it is by no means the only way. 

* I am by no means sure that we ought not, on theoretical grounds, to go much further. 
An absolutely new presentation, whether sensory or motor, impression without idea — 
will be found, I think, harder to conceive the longer we reflect upon it. Psychology, it 
Hems to me, is at present drifting rapidly to a theory of innate ideas that would have 
mmde even Leibnitz protest. 
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